The Royalist Capital

war. Contributions were called for, and the members
themselves headed the list. A mint was established
at New Inn Hall, and all plate that was brought in
was coined.1 At Westminster, on the other hand,
the system of an excise upon beer, wine and spirits
was invented.

And whilst Parliament sat in the Divinity Schools,
service was sung daily in all the chapels; books both
of learning and poetry were printed in the city, and
the distinctions which the colleges had to offer were
conferred with pomp on the royal followers, as almost
the only rewards the King had to bestow. Men of
every opinion flocked to Oxford, and many foreigners
came to visit the King. Christmas interludes were
enacted in hall, and Shakespeare's plays performed;
the groves and walks of the colleges, and especially
Christ Church meadow and the grove at Trinity, were
the resort of a brilliant throng of gay courtiers and
gayer ladies; the woods,, were vocal with song and
music; love and gallantry sported themselves along
the pleasant river banks.

"Many times," Aubrey of Trinity tells us, "my
lady Isabella Thynne would make her entry into our
grove with a lute or theorbo played before her. I
have heard her play on it in the grove myself; for
which Mr Edmund Waller hath in his poems for ever
made her famous." But old Dr Kettell of Trinity
had no feeling for this sort of thing. He lectured
Lady Isabella and her friend Mrs Fanshawe in no

1 "The crown piece struck at Oxford in 1642 has on the
reverse, RELIC. PROT. LEG. ANG. or ANG. LIBER. PAR. in con-
formity with Charles' declaration that he would * preserve
the Protestant religion, the known laws of the land, and
the just privileges and freedom of Parliament* But the coin
peculiarly called the Oxford crown, beautifully executed by
Rawlins in 1644, has underneath the King's horse a view of
Oxford "(Boase).
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